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peasants in their already regrettable hopes and thus run the risk of
provoking further and more serious disturbances.

The result of all these long deliberations., of setting one profit
against another and endeavouring to arrive at the balance most
attractive to the land owners, was an edict of 1842. It was a small
mouse to have been produced by so weighty a mountain in labour.
It provided that land owners might, of their own accord, release such
peasants as they wished and allow them the use of any land they
cultivated in return for a money payment or a contract of labour. If
there had been any compulsion about this it might have relieved
the tension by granting a small first instalment of freedom to certain
peasants and providing a means whereby land owners could reduce
the embarrassing Joad of dependent labour they were carrying. A
cynic might have regarded it as a second edition of the emancipation
of the nobles, rewritten in the terms of a more economic age.
Nicholas I would have nothing to do with compulsion. He said that
even an autocrat could not order a land owner to enter into a con-
tract. The remark is significant.

The act of 1842 was, as might have been expected? abortive. Yet
it is not without its importance. This was not the first occasion on
which permission to release serfs had been given to the land owners.
In 1803 similar concessions had been granted but without the land
clause of the 1842 version. It was clear that even the Government of
Nicholas I was alarmed at the state of the peasantry. It viewed with
alarm the creation, by law, of a vast mass of landless workers?
insistent on the right to employment and livelihood. A small step had
been taken towards the final act of the emancipation.

Another small step was taken in 1847 when collective powers
were granted to village communes to buy themselves out as wholes
under certain conditions. Those conditions arose when the estate to
which they were attached was auctioned for debt. It is a sidelight on
the times. More and more estates were falling into the hands of
those who had advanced money on them and a frightening prospect
of thousands of ownerless serfs loomed before the central and local
authorities.

Even with the opposition of Nicholas still strong it was now clear
that it was only a matter of time before freedom with a grant of land
for livelihood would be granted to the serfs. Where the problem was
less hedged about by vested interests, more or less rapid progress was
being made. In the south-west, where only Polish land owners hostile
to the Government were concerned^ emancipation was effected as it
was in the provinces of Old Poland proper. So too in the Baltic
states emancipation had been accomplished earlier, but opposition
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